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sonal efforts to benefit the whole of Humanity." In this utterance of 
Mazzini's the force of nationalism seems to blend with the ideal of in- 
ternationalism. This utterance, indeed, may be regarded as the high 
water mark of the enlightened spirit of nationality. 

By comparison, the modern German form of nationalism seems 
crude and depraved, while the Slavs have not yet reached a degree of 
national development capable of carrying the ideal still further or of 
applying it more effectively. The study of Slavic efforts, indeed, 
adds nothing to our conception of nationality except that these strug- 
gles, in their very incompleteness and their comparative failure, con- 
firm those conclusions which are reached by examining the history of 
other peoples. 

What, then, is nationality? The author has indicated his leading 
conception by a quotation from Kenan which he has prefixed to his 
volume : ' ' Avoir fait de grandes choses ensemble, vouloir en faire 
encore, viola la condition essentielle pour etre un peuple." Nation- 
ality, it would seem is an affair of the will. Decidedly it is not prim- 
arily a matter of race or of language or of geography : still less is it 
due to periodic visitings of the world spirit — the fatal doctrine of 
Hegel. Abstract definitions can hardly prove fruitful, but certain 
practical conclusions at which the author arrives are in a high degree 
productive of enlightenment. Obviously, nationality is a mighty 
power, by no means to be ignored, nor to be deprecated in the in- 
terests of a lifeless cosmopolitanism. It has " endowed the Euro- 
pean peoples with a vitality and force which resembles, say, the in- 
coming of steam power into industry." In its highest form it is " a 
spiritual conception, inconquerable, indestructible." The instinct of 
nationality, to be sure, is capable of abuse, and the present European 
war is in a sense its reductio ad absurdum. Yet this instinct is 
amenable to guidance, and when properly guided may be a force 
for good of incalculable potency. Between nationalism and interna- 
tionalism there is no necessary conflict; the former may support 
and blend with the latter. " After the attainment of civic freedom 
and national solidarity, the national instinct, which strengthens with 
opposition and weakens after due satisfaction, ought to merge in the 
wider and nobler sentiment of human brotherhood, in the attainment 
of which it is only a preparatory phase." There is hope, then, of a 
definite improvement in man's estate after the close of the present 
war, if only in the final settlement nationality is recognized as the 
unexhausted and truly evolutionary force that it really is. 



The Diplomatic Background of the "War. By Charles Sey- 
mour, Ph.D. New Haven : Yale University Press, 1916. 

The increasing number of books about the war makes careful 
selection among them a necessary measure of self -protection for the 
reader. In particular has the writing of discussions about the diplo- 
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matie antecedents of the conflict been overdone. Out of many arti- 
cles and treatises on the subject has come much information, indeed, 
but little real enlightenment. The fact is that the time for writing 
more or less superficial or opinioned accounts of national policies 
and characteristics, more or less impassioned denunciations of na- 
tional characters and traits, more or less journalistic traceries of 
diplomatic intrigues or estimates of public men, has pretty well 
passed. There is good hope that the second crop of war books may 
prove far better than the first. It is surprising, however, that at 
the present stage of events a book so sound and historically so mature 
as Professor Seymour's The Diplomatic Background of the War, 
could be produced. The reader who has learned to shrink at the 
sight of the word " diplomacy " upon a title page may be reassured 
with respect to this volume. What Professor Seymour has written 
is not a history of recent diplomacy — from which conclusions of 
value might or might not be deducible — but an account of diplo- 
macy in modern history. 

The European War was preceded by a diplomatic struggle 
scarcely less bitter than the war itself. Back of this conflict lies a 
formative period in which the main interests — the real and not the 
imaginary interests — of the Powers, are gradually defined, and the 
influences that have divided Europe into two hostile groups of na- 
tions may be seen interacting. To obtain a clear view in outline of 
the whole period from 1870 to 1914, is to gain an insight that would 
be sought in vain through a more partial study, however thorough. 
This clear general view, supplemented by adequate details, Professor 
Seymour most acceptably supplies. As treated by him the story of 
European international relations during the last forty-five years 
proves to be unexpectedly coherent, relatively simple. The main 
features stand out plainly. Bismarck's foreign policy and the for- 
mation of the Triple Alliance, with, eventually, the Dual Alliance 
between France and Russia as a weak offset ; the leading motives of 
German and English foreign policy; the " diplomatic revolution " 
which led to the formation of the Triple Entente and to the conflict 
of alliances ; the developments of the Near Eastern Question, which 
resulted in the Balkan wars and ultimately precipitated the crisis — 
in dealing with all these topics, Professor Seymour makes essential 
truths appear, and he manages with uncommon success to avoid the 
fault of amplifying either too much or too little. 

Manifestly a historic study that is essentially so clear and so well 
proportioned as this of Professor Seymour's should lead the reader 
into cool and sane ways of thinking. Such is the case. The account 
of international struggles which is given in this book " holds to- 
gether " so well, is so intelligible and so reasonable, that it seems to 
exclude prejudice or bitter feeling. And there is also in the author's 
remarks a quality of tolerance and good sense that deserves to be 
especially noticed. 



